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ownership of public-lighting equipment involves a large
capital expenditure, and in this as in all other branches of
administration the taxpayer usually has to pay more than
the ordinary wholesale price for whatever the city buys
directly.1 There is also the danger that in buying its light-
ing equipment the city will get, not what is best and most
durable, but rather what is forced upon it by those who can
bring political influence to bear upon the authorities in
behalf of their own wares. To brush all this aside with the
suggestion that there is no reason why the city should pay
more than any one else, does not in any way alter the real
facts of the situation. On the other hand, there is much
to be said in favor of the city's owning its lighting equip-
ment (apart from the lighting plant itself). Even though
this policy may be more expensive, it at least puts the city
in a much better position to keep pace with improvements
in lighting appliances by replacing a portion of its lamps
each year with newer types. It also simplifies greatly the
making of a contract with a private company for current
or for gas; for in such case the contract becomes a mere
agreement to purchase one designated thing at a stated
price, without raising any question as to return on invest-
ment in equipment or in cost of maintaining it. Since
public lighting is a natural monopoly and in the long run
is bound to become everywhere a legal monopoly as well,
it may not always be possible to secure competitive bids
under this arrangement; but it is at any rate easier to

1 "New York buys probably $15,000,000 worth of supplies per annum
for current operation and maintenance. Yet it pays higher prices than
are paid by persons who buy at retail for a small family. It buys in
wholesale quantities but does not obtain wholesale rates. It pays cash
but does not get either trade or cash discounts" (F A. Cleveland,
Municipal Administration and Accounting, New York, 1909, pp, 28-29)*
" There is no co-operation between departments by purchasing the same
supplies in large quantities at wholesale prices, except this year* . , .
All the purchasing agents claim that they obtain wholesale prices . . .
and yet one purchasing agent does not know, except by accident, what
price another is paying, nor what, when or where he is buying" (Boston
Finance Commission, Reports, 1915, x. 268).